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VIII.— THE ELIZABETHAN DEAMATIC COMPANIES 

Of the several agencies whose joint functioning made 
possible the Elizabethan theatre, the most neglected, the 
least understood, and yet in some respects the most im- 
portant, is the dramatic company. The history and organi- 
zation of the playhouses have long since attracted the atten- 
tion of scholars, and the individual fortune of the play- 
wrights and actors has been studied from many points of 
view. Research on the dramatic companies, on the other 
hand, has taken but one direction. Fleay, Maas, and 
Murray x have gone far to establish the chronology of the 
companies, but their real place in the history of the Eliza- 
bethan theatre has not been established. General works on 
the Elizabethan drama and theatre have failed to give 
them the attention they deserve, and the general student of 
the period hardly realizes that upon the companies rested 
a considerable share of the financial responsibility for the 
drama and the entire burden of producing it. Nor is it 
difficult to understand why the dramatic companies have 
been neglected. Writers upon our period have been con- 
tent to treat of Elizabethan actors in a manner fitting those 
of all succeeding periods. The function of the modern 
actor is to act. The theatrical capitalist and the special- 
ized skill of the producer relieve him of all the financial, 
and a substantial part of the artistic, responsibility which 
rested upon Elizabethan actors. If, however, the Eliza- 
bethan actor had greater responsibilities, he had also 
greater opportunities. The Elizabethan drama owes far 
more than has yet been realized to the fact that many of 

1 Fl«ay, Stage, and Drama; Maas, Die Hussere Qeschichte der 
Englischen Theatertruppen; Murray, English Dramwtic Companies. 
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the playwrights and' all of the producing managers were 
great actors, who knew the audience intimately enough to 
gauge its capacities, who acknowledged no paymaster or 
employer but that audience, and whose instincts partook 
alike of the shrewdness of the successful business man and 
the daring of the artist. This producing and managerial 
function of the companies justifies a closer investigation 
than has yet been made of their place in the theatrical 
activities of the time and of the business organization 
which enabled them to hold it. 

That the actor-sharers, the chief members of the dra- 
matic companies — and not the proprietors of the play- 
houses, the " housekeepers " — were in charge of produc- 
tions, is clear. The Globe and Blackfriars Sharepapers of 
1635 show that the actor-sharers in the King's Men of 
that time — the successors of Shakspere, Hemings, Con- 
dell, and the rest — counted among their expenses all 
payments for plays, costumes and properties, music, at- 
tendants, and the like. 2 The Langley-Pembroke Papers 
of 15 97, 3 and other documents still to be considered prove 
that the same arrangement prevailed at the Swan and the 
Red Bull, and that the actor-sharers made not only the 
payments but also the purchases and appointments. If 
further proof be desired, one has only to turn to Hens- 
lowe's Diary and his miscellaneous papers. 

Even Greg's invaluable work on the Diary has not yet 
eradicated certain totally incorrect views as to Henslowe's 
managerial activities; so that it will be worth while to 
consider at this point the producing responsibilities of his 
companies at the Rose, the Fortune, and the Hope. The 
notion has long been prevalent among casual readers of the 

' HalliwellJPMllipps, Outlines, 7ih ed., i, p. 313. 
' Wallace, Englische Btudien, xixn, p. 342. 
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Diary that because Henslowe records a large number of 
payments for plays, costumes, and properties, be must 
have been the general manager in charge of purchases and 
productions. The fact of the matter, of course, is quite 
otherwise. Until they became well established, the dra- 
matic companies often found it a difficult task to finance 
their end of the enterprise, since large sums were required 
to pay for the costuming of new plays, and to provide 
money for playwrights' fees, for the charges of the Master 
of the Revels, and for wages to the " hirelings " or junior 
actors in their employ.* The companies at Henslowe's 
theatres during their early days were frequently obliged to 
borrow from their chief housekeeper, Henslowe himself, 
and as security they often made over to him their share of 
the gallery receipts. 6 Upon such security Henslowe, in 
contracting for the appearance of the Lady Elizabeth's 
Men at the Hope in 1613, agreed " to disburse ... all 
such . . . somes of monny as ffower or ffive sharers of the 
said Company . . . shall thinck fittinge for the furnish- 
inge of the . . . Company with playinge apparrell." tt 
Only such payments as the companies could not meet from 
their current funds appear among the loans entered in the 
Diary, and it is clear that Henslowe specifies the nature 
of the loans only for purposes of record, not because 
he managed the companies' outlays or productions. Nu- 
merous letters written to Henslowe by sharers in his 
companies prove beyond a doubt that they selected the 
plays and produced them. 7 

*I have discussed fully the theatrical budget of Shakspere's times 
in Chapter VI of my MS. dissertation, Finance and Business Manage- 
ment of the Elizabethan Thewtre, Harvard University, 1918. 

■ See below, note 11. 

• Henslowe Papers, ed. G-reg, pp. 23-24. 

' Ibid., p. 56, Samuel Rowley to Henslowe, in 1601 : " Mr. hinehloe 
I haue harde fyue shetes of a playe of the Conqueste of the Indes & 
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In view of these facts we may dismiss the notion that 
Henslowe was the guilty progenitor of the so-called " The- 
atre Trust " of our day, or that, indeed, he was " a whole 
theatre trust in himself." 8 Freedom of production is the 

I dow not doute but It wyll be a verye good playe tharefore I praye 
ye delyuer them fortye shyllynges. . . ." 

Ibid., p. 84, Field to Henslowe, 1613 : " Mr. Dawborne and I have 
spent a great deale of time in conference about this plott, wch. will 
make as beneficiall a play as hath Come these seauen yeares." He 
then proceeds to ask for a loan. See also, ibid., p. 49. The plays as 
well as the apparel remained company property, though Henslowe 
from time to time seized this property to secure unpaid debts (ibid., 
p. 49). Greg (Hens. Diar., n, pp. 120-1) has shown conclusively 
that Henslowe did not act as a play-broker or agent, but in his loans 
simply acted, according to Rendle's phrase, as " Banker of the 
Bankside." 

"In New Shakespeareana, I, p. 36, appears an unsigned article 
which charges that '-' in Shakspere's day one Philip Henslowe devised 
*he same sort of thing " as that more recently perpetrated by " the 
handful of ' commercial gents ' " who pooled their interests and, 
" suggesting that the public be . . ." prevented Mrs. Fiske from 
finding suitable bookings for her productions outside of New York. 
Then follows a series of curious indictments. The sins with which 
Henslowe is charged might at worst be considered as ill deeds done 
by the companies and recorded by him only because he loaned them 
money to carry out their fell purposes. As a matter of fact, however, 
they have to do with transactions in no sense reprehensible even 
from the point of view of an opponent of monopolies, Elizabethan or 
modern. Among the charges against Henslowe are the following: 

1. "He bribed a printer in 1599 not to print Dekker's Patient 
Grissett," tha* is to say, the company, in self-protection took steps to 
prevent its property from becoming public and valueless. 

2. "He employed a hack ... to rewrite and re-arrange so as to 
disguise other people's plays," — and, more particularly, " to write 
plays competing with those already produced or about to be produced 
by Shakspere's Company." In other words, Henslowe's companies 
employed hack playwrights (such as Ben Jonson) to rewrite earlier 
plays — exactly as the Chamberlain's Men employed Shakspere in the 
earlier stages of his career. 

3. " By loans and advances ... he managed to get poor Ben 
Jonson into his power, and thereafter as long as Shakspere lived 
kept Ben at Shakspere's heels endeavoring to duplicate Shakspere's 
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first element of a free theatre, and this the Elizabethan 
theatre enjoyed in every sense of the word. Neither 
Henslowe nor any other theatrical capitalist had any 
authority in the selection or production of plays. Com- 
pany control of productions in the first place, and compe- 
tition among the companies in the second, 9 prevented the 
development of theatrical monopoly in our period — 
though we shall have occasion to note later that toward 
its close the ever increasing royal control of the companies 
foreshadowed the theatrical monopoly which came in with 
the Restoration. We shall see further that, not only in 
their control of productions, but also in their relations to 
the court and Revels Office, the dramatic companies, and 

attractions. . . . Philip Henslowe was the thorn in Shakspere's 
flesh. . . ." All of which is so delightfully false from start to finish 
(and so long after Gifford!) as to require no further comment. It 
is worth noting, however, if only for the reason that other and more 
scholarly writers than the one just quoted continue to speak of 
Elizabethan " theatre tTusts " in a manner that entirely confuses the 
issue. This in spite of the fact that Mr. Greg's masterly examina- 
tion of Henslowe's activities should have undeceived them in this 
respect. (Of., for example, Sullivan's Court M asques of James I, New 
York, 1913, p. 182. Here Shakspere is spoken of as " a member of 
one of the biggest theatre trusts in London." ) The one real charge 
to be brought against Henslowe is that he interfered with the pre- 
rogatives of his companies at times by attaching actors to him 
personally (see Hens. Papers, p. 124) and by threatening to " break " 
a company by dismissing such personal employees of his. The wages 
of these employees, however, were also paid by the companies. More- 
over, the indications are that these threats of Henslowe's came rarely 
and then only in self-defense, since certain actors and at times entire 
companies made every effort to " break " their housekeepers by leav- 
ing them suddenly. See Wallace, Eng. Studien, xmi, p. 342 ; Bensl. 
Diary, I, p. 179; Cunningham, Shahs. Soc. Papers, rv, pp. 95-100; 
Murray, op. tit, l, p. 53; Bensl. Papers, p. 49. 

"For a full discussion of company competition compare chapter 
n of my dissertation, and my article on " The Travelling Players in 
Shakspere's England," Modern Philology, January, 1920. See also 
note 91, below. 
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not the housekeepers, were the dominant factor in thea- 
trical affairs. The function of the housekeepers was sim- 
ply and only to furnish funds for the building and upkeep 
of the playhouses. 10 Thus, we shall see, further, that the 
many questions connected with the licensing of plays by 
the Master of the Revels were in charge of the business 
managers of the dramatic companies, the housekeepers 
being required only to obtain the requisite licenses for 
their playhouses. In this connection I should like to recall 
another point which I have already discussed fully else- 
where. The actor-sharers were not mere employees of the 
housekeepers — they did not, as has been generally be- 
lieved, draw fixed salaries for their work. The Elizabethan 
theatre was a very thorough-going share-holding institu- 
tion. The housekeepers drew half the gallery receipts, 
and the actor-sharers divided among themselves — after 
meeting current expenses — the other half of the gallery 
receipts plus the general admission fees, " the commings 
in at the door." " The success of the theatres and their 
own prosperity thus depended entirely upon their ability 
to attract a " full audience." 12 

How the King's Men financed their production in the 
early days of Shakspere's membership in the company we 
can only conjecture. It is likely, however, that each man, 
upon being admitted as actor-sharer, had to invest a cer- 
tain amount of money. This, at any rate, was the arrange- 
ment in other companies. Thus we read in the Diary that 
Francis Henslowe on May 3, 1593 borrowed 15 li. from 

16 See the 1635 Globe and Blaokfriars Sharepapers, the Henslowe- 
Cholmley contract (Eensl. Papers, pp. 2-4) and, for general discus- 
sion, the references given in the preceding note. 

11 Halliwell-Phillipps, op. tit., I, p. 314. See my article on " Shak- 
pere's Income," Studies in Philology, XV, pp. 83 ff. 

a See the dedication of Dekker'e If It Be Not Good. 
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his uncle " for his share to the Quenes players when they 
broke & went into the contrey to playe," and again, on 
June 1, 1595, 9 li. " for his hallfe share wth. the company 
wch. he dothe play with." 13 Undoubtedly the invest- 
ment required was larger in the more important com- 
panies. It must be remembered, moreover, that the 
Strange-Chamberlain-King's Men had long been a flour- 
ishing organization, and they probably did not have to 
work with borrowed capital in Shakspere's day to any such 
extent as the companies at Henslowe's theatres. As re- 
gards the latter, however, it should be said that they 
promptly ceased to borrow as soon as they began to be able 
to look out for themselves. Thus the Admiral's Men, after 
they were taken under the royal patronage on the accession 
of James I, disappear from Henslowe's books, and Greg is 
doubtless right in assuming that they successfully financed 
themselves thereafter. 14 

Like Henslowe's companies, Pembroke's Men at the 
Swan before 1597 and Queen Henrietta's Men at the 
Salisbury Court before 1637, 15 were able to borrow a part 
of their working capital from their chief housekeepers. 
Queen Anne's Men at the Red Bull in 1615 raised money 
by still another method. At that time they owed the widow 
of Thomas Greene, lately one of their chief actors, the sum 
of 111 li. Instead of paying it, they prevailed upon her 
second husband, one Baskerville, to advance them a fur- 
ther sum of 57 li. 10 s. In payment of their total debt 
they granted the Baskervilles an annuity of 1 s. 8 d. per 
day out of their takings. Somewhat later, for a further 
consideration of 110 li. paid to the company by the Bas- 

18 See note 9, and Hensl. Diary, I, pp. 4-6. 

14 Loo. cit., n, p. 113. 

"See note 3, and Shaksp. Soc. Papers, iv, p. 98. 

9 
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kervilles, the annuity was increased to 3 s. 8 d. daily. 16 
All the companies who played at court, moreover, were 
ahle to count upon a certain amount of " cort-mony " each 
year to help them meet their obligations, and at times they 
were ahle to borrow upon the security of this potential 
income. 17 

With this preliminary sketch of the dramatic companies' 
financial methods and of their general function in the 
theatrical scheme of things, we may turn to their internal 
organization and administration. A lawsuit brought 
against Queen Anne's Men at the Red Bull in 1619 by 
one John Smith, draper, whose bill of 46 li. 5 s. the com- 
pany had refused to pay, throws an interesting light upon 
the arrangements of that company. 18 In the course of its 
plea the company seeks to escape responsibility by pointing 
out that its business manager, Christopher Beeston, was in 
sole charge of purchases for the company, and that a part 
of the company's funds had regularly been turned over to 
him to meet the bills. " For the better ordering and 
setting forth " of its plays, the company states, it " re- 
quired Divers officers and that everyone of the said Actors 
should take upon them some place & charge, and for that 
the prouision of the furniture & apparell was a place of 
greate chardge & trust and must of necessitie fall upon a 
thriueing man & one that was of abilitie & meanes ..." 
it was given to Beeston, for whose expenditure they re- 
served out of their daily receipts " a certen some of money 
as a comon stock." 19 In this particular case the com- 

M Ploay, Stage, pp. 273 ff. 

" Thus Henslowe on May 4, 1601, received from the Admiral's Men 
" in pt. of a more some " 28 li. 10 s. " cort mony for playnge ther at 
cryssmas" (E. D., I, p. 40). 

18 Wallace, "Three Lond. Theatres," Neb. Univ. Stud., 1909, pp. 35 ff. 

"One of the witnesses testifies that "one-half of the profit that 
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pany seems to have been unfortunate in the choice of its 
business manager; for it appears that Beeston defrauded 
his colleagues of considerable sums of money, though he 
vehemently denies the charge. 20 Whatever the merits of 
the case may have been, it is worth while to dwell for a 
moment upon the implications of the company's statement 
concerning the distribution of responsibility among the 
actor-sharers. Each sharer, they say, took upon himself 
" some place & charge," and they chose the most substan- 
tial man among them for the responsible office of business 
manager. There is every reason to believe that this demo- 
cratic method of managing things was general among the 
companies. 

Shakspere's company was particularly fortunate in the 
man it chose to guide its finances. John Hemings, its 
business manager and one of its leading actors — and not 
Cuthbert Burbage, the financial man of the Burbage fam- 
ily — was the outstanding figure in the management of the 
Burbage theatres during all the years Shakspere was con- 
nected with them as actor and playwright, and for many 

came of the galleries " was set aside for this purpose, " but what it 
might amount to this deponent cannot judge." 

M The company complains of Beesiton's " unconscionable and 
extreame Dealeinges," and charges that he " hath with the said 
moneyes much enritched himself . . . and . . . did at one time 
yeald ... a false accompte of fower hundred poundes." Later, they 
say, he " separated & Devided himself " from them, and carried off 
all their "furniture & apparel " (Wallace, p. 38). Their charges are 
supported by strong evidence. The company asked the court to hold 
Beeston responsible for Smith's bill. The decision is not extant but 
it seems certain that Beeston was at fault. He was involved also in 
the Baskerville suit, and he appears in Senslowe's Diary as a seller 
of stage apparel — under suspicious circumstances (B. D., I, p. 180). 
His questionable methods apparently did not interfere with his 
success as an actor and business manager. He became manager of 
" the King and Queen's Young Company " at the Cockpit in 1637. 
See below, note 82. 
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years thereafter. 21 Hemings's loyal services to his com- 
rades were one of the great assets of a great company. He 
never failed them, though the demands upon him were 
many. He was called upon to defend an unending suc- 
cession of lawsuits brought against the company and its 
housekeepers, and he did it successfully. He went out of 
his way to safeguard the property of Mrs. Kobinson, the 
widow of one of his colleagues, against the wild extrava- 
gance of the spendthrift whom she had married, and he 
had her decently buried after her second husband had 
deserted her and left her to die a pauper's death. 22 He 
adroitly managed to win the good graces of two successive 
Masters of the Revels — Sir George Buc and Sir Henry 
Herbert — the latter a man by no means easy to control, 23 
— and whether the occasion called for " a courtesie . . . 
about their Blackfriers house," 24 an order " to forbid the 
playing of Shakspeare's plays to the Red Bull com- 
pany," 25 or permission to revive " an olde play called 
Winters Tale. ... on Mr. Hemings his worde that there 
was nothing prophane added or reformed thogh the allowed 
booke was missinge," Sir Henry was equally ready to 
accept without question Hemings's tactful suggestions — 
and his money. 26 For many years Hemings drew large 
sums of money for his company in payment for its services 
at court, 27 and it was Hemings again who busied himself 

"See Malone, ShaJcspeare, m, ed. Boswell, pp. 474 ff. 

" See Wallace, " Witter vs. Hemings and Oondell," Neb. Univ. 
Stud., 1910. 

* In 1618 Hemings paid to Sir George Buc, then Master of the 
Revels, " in the name of the four companys for a lenten dispensation 
In the holydaies, 44 s." (Malone, m, p. 224). 

"This and the following entry from Sir Henry Herbert's Office 
Book appear in Malone, ni, pp. 229 ff. 

"In 1627. 

" See Malone, ni, pp. 229, 233 ff. 

" Ounningham, Revels Accounts, pp. xxxixff. These matters are 
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more nobly still in their behalf by serving as executor for 
the estates of several of his comrades who left the stage 
before him, 28 and as literary executor for the greatest of 
them. It should be added that Henry Condell appears to 
have acted as assistant to Hemings not only in the prepar- 
ation of the First Folio, but in many other of his tasks. 29 
There is no evidence to show that the business management 
of Shakspere's company differed in general method from 
that of its contemporaries ; 30 such superiority as it en- 
joyed in this respect, it doubtless owed very largely to 
John Hemings's unfailing loyalty, his sterling honesty, 
and his shrewd good sense. 31 

Of the business managers of the remaining companies 
less is known, but such facts as we have indicate that they 
filled their places according to their lights under circum- 

discussed in my paper on "The Players at Court, 1564-1642," to be 
published very shortly in The Journal of Engl, and Germ. Phil. 
Hemings was active also in disposing of his company's surplus ap- 
parel and properties (see note 42). 

28 Malone, m, pp. 202, 472. 

M He repeatedly appears as co-defendant with Hemings in suits 
against the company (see note 22) and on other occasions. See 
notes 50 and 53, below. 

M For a contrary opinion see Professor Thorndike's Shakespeare's 
Theater, pp. 309, 258, and compare my note on the evidence against 
his view, (Studies in Philology, xv, p. 86, note 14. 

81 The manifold demands upon Hemings as actor and business 
manager apparently did not exhaust all his time and interest. In 
his will he describes himself as "John Heminge, citizen and grocer 
of London," but, as Malone says (op. cit., in, p. 191) "how he 
obtained his freedom of the grocers' company does not appear." 
Witter, who had good reason to dislike Hemings and Condell, 
describes them as men " of great lyveinge, wealth, and power " ( see 
note 22). The estimate of Hemings given above takes into account 
the charges made against him by his daughter in the Osteler suit. 
The papers found by Professor Wallace (see London Times, October 
2 and 4, 1909) unfortunately state only one side of that case, and the 
unsupported charges of Mrs. Osteler — a young woman of somewhat 
questionable character — deserve no particular weight. 
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stances resembling those which attended the service of 
Beeston and Hemings. The celebrated actor and play- 
wright Nathan Field negotiated for the Lady Elizabeth's 
Men in 1613 the contract with Henslowe to which I have 
referred above, 32 and he appears to have assumed the 
general business management of that company. His let- 
ters to Henslowe show him to have been particularly active 
in the selection and staging of plays. The contract of the 
Lady Elizabeth's Men indicates that four sharers of the 
company were authorized to purchase supplies — a divi- 
sion of authority which may after all mean only that the 
Lady Elizabeth's Men, like other companies who had 
played under Henslowe before 1613, did not wish to 
impose upon one man the sole burden of borrowing. Field, 
like Beeston and Hemings, appears as the payee in treas- 
ury warrants for court performances by his company. 83 
Robert Shaw and Edward Juby, who also appear fre- 
quently in the treasury books and in Henslowe's Diary, 
probably acted as business managers for the Admiral's 
Men and the Palsgrave's Company, respectively. 34 

Whether it was one of the many duties of the business 
manager, or the special " place & charge " of some other 
actor-sharer, to maintain company discipline, is an open 
question. It is clear, at any rate, that the Elizabethan 
dramatic companies, like those of other times, had certain 
rules of order to which their members were required to 
subscribe. Robert Dawes, who became a sharer in the 
Lady Elizabeth's Men in 1614, agreed to abide by an inter- 
esting set of regulations. His contract, 35 which bound 

" See note 6. *» Cunningham, p. xliv. 

34 Ibid., p. xsxiii, and Chambers, Modn. Lang. Review, Jan., 1909, 
p. 166. 

85 For which see Sens. Papers, pp. 123-125. 
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him for three years and admitted him to a whole share in 
the company, provides a graduated scale of penalties for 
offenses against the rules. Thus, he is to forfeit 1 s. for 
lateness at any rehearsal duly announced, and double that 
amount for absence. For lateness at the play, unless 
excused by six members of the company, he agrees to 
forfeit 3 s. Severer offenses call for heavier fines. Thus, 
Dawes agrees to pay 10 s. if " by judgment of ffower of 
the said company " he should be found intoxicated at 
play-time, and 20 s. for failure to appear at the play, 
" having no lycense or just excuse of sickness." 36 Finally, 
the heavy forfeit of 40 li. is to be exacted if he should be 
adjudged guilty of appropriating company apparel or 
other property, or of conniving at another man's doing so. 
It should be noted that Henslowe's Diary records a num- 
ber of somewhat questionable transactions covering the 
sale of stage apparel. 37 This fact, together with the 

30 In connection with the 10 s. fine see T. Gainsford's Rich Cabinet 
Furnished With a Variety of Excellent Descriptions: "Drunken- 
ness puts a Carpenter by his rule, a Fencer from his ward, and a 
Player out of his part" (Hazlitt, Drama and Stage, p. 11). 

" Some of the actor-sharers in Henslowe's companies appear to 
have pawned company apparel for their personal benefit on more 
than one occasion. On October 4, 1598, Henslowe loaned 3 li. to 
Shaw, Jones, and Downton of the Admiral's Men, to enable them to 
fetch "home the Rich clocke [cloak] from pane," the charge being 
against them personally and not against the company: " wch. the 
stocke is not to paye but these meane." (H. D., I, p. 62). An entry 
of November 2, 1597, indicates that Downton had been engaged at 
that time in a similar transaction involving the loan of 12 li. 10 s. to 
redeem two cloaks {ibid., I, p. 69). In August and October, 1602, 
Christopher Beeston, then late of Shakspere's Company, which he 
had left with Kemp to join the Admiral's Men (Murray, op. cit., i, 
p. 53) sold several items of stage apparel to his new companions. 
His sharp practice on other occasions (see note 20, above) throws 
some doubt upon the legitimacy of these transactions. Further sales 
of costumes and properties by actor^sharers are noted in the Diary 
(i, pp. 164, 185) and the Henslowe Papers, p. 126. In this connec- 
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extremely high cost of such apparel, would seem to 
furnish ample justification for a provision to safeguard 
company property. 

The Dawes contract, unfortunately, is the only extant 
record of its kind, but we may reasonably infer that its 
provisions were typical. 38 One of its clauses deserves 
further attention. The Dawes contract bound the actor 
to stay with the company for three years, which was the 
usual term also of the " hirelings." Even actors of con- 
siderable prominence frequently shifted from company to 
company upon short notice, 39 and the problem of main- 
taining the necessary permanence of organization must 
have been a difficult one for the companies. By making it 
possible for leading actor-sharers to acquire proprietary 
shares as well, 40 the housekeepers sought to forestall the 
offers of competing houses or companies. Actor-sharers — 
such as Shakspere, Burbage, Hemings, Alleyn, and others 
who were also housekeepers — had of course substantial 

tion, cf. note 48, below. The disciplinary provisions of this contract 
are mentioned by Percy Simpson, in Shakespeare's England, n, p. 264. 

"It should be noted that the two parties to this contract were 
Dawes and Henslowe, instead of Dawes and the Lady Elizabeth's 
Men directly. Henslowe at this time was undoubtedly looking about 
for ways and means to attach the Lady Elizabeth's Men firmly to his 
new house, the Hope. The company, on the other hand, was new, 
financially dependent upon Henalowe, and in no position to protest. 
Dawes, moreover, was an actor of reputation, and they were probably 
glad to get him, even though Henslowe was usurping their functions 
in making the contract in his own name. From the fact that the 
contract in every case makes the actor -sharers the sole judge of any 
infraction of the rules, we may conclude that it embodies a set of 
rules such as had come to Henslowe's knowledge through his associa- 
tion with the earlier companies at the Rose, Bear Garden, and 
Fortune. 

"Thus Kemp left Shakspere's company for Worcester's Men in 
1599. See Murray, op. cit., I, p. 53; H. D., I, p. 179. 

"See Studies in Philology, xv, p. 86. 
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reasons for remaining loyal to their companies; but the 
great majority of actor-sharers, after all, were not house- 
keepers. In self-defense the companies were compelled to 
devise various methods to keep their organizations intact. 
That a simple contractual obligation, such as that assumed 
by Dawes, did not always serve the purpose, is well de- 
monstrated by the depositions in a triangular lawsuit con- 
tested in 1612, in which John Hemings, Joseph Taylor 
(who later became his successor in the business manage- 
ment of the King's Men), and the actor-sharers of the 
Duke of York's Company, were the principals. In 1611 
Taylor, together with four of the Duke's Men, 41 then his 
fellow-sharers, bought from the business manager of the 
King's Men certain stage apparel worth 11 li., and the 
five men jointly signed a bond for 20 li. to assure payment 
for the purchase within a year's time. In the course of 
the year Taylor left the Duke's Men and the latter refused 
to pay the bill. Hemings thereupon sued Taylor for the 
amount of the bond. Taylor promptly asked the court 
for relief on the ground that the apparel was left with his 
former colleagues, that they had paid Hemings, and, with 
his connivance, " having conceaved some undeserved dis- 
pleasure against your highnes Subject for leawinge their 
said company ... do by combynacon & confederacye & 
subtill & indirect practices endeavor to charge your high- 
nes said Subiet with the whole penalty & forfeiture." 
Hemings vigorously denies any such dealings with Tay- 
lor's quondam associates and states that he sued Taylor 
because he regarded him as " best able to paye and dis- 
charge " the debt. The Duke of York's Men, finally, do 
not deny that the property was left with them. They 
point out, however, that on March 15, 1609 Taylor agreed 

" Robert Dawes was one of them. 
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legally and formally " duringe the terme of three yeares 
[to] continue together in equal ffellowshippe " with the 
other four men who stood at the head of the company. No 
one was to leave the company before the expiration of the 
term " without the consent of the whole company then 
lyvinge ... in wrytinge." If he did so, the rest of the 
company was to have undisputed possession of the com- 
pany's property. "And for the performance of the cove- 
nantes " the men were severally " bound in the some of 
two hundreth poundes." Taylor, according to his late 
colleagues, left " without the consent ... of any of them, 
whereby the said obligacon ys . . . by him forfeited." 42 
The principle involved in this suit was much more im- 
portant than the amount of money actually at stake, 
though by leaving the Duke's company Taylor probably 
sacrificed much more than the 20 li. he may have had to 
pay Hemings. The company probably did not try to hold 
him to his 200 li. bond, but it appears that his defection 
automatically cancelled his share in the company's stock 
of apparel and plays, and this may have represented a 
substantial amount. 

Other evidence shows that this phase of the agreement 
between the Duke of York's Men was a device commonly 
employed by other companies to act as a deterrent to actor- 
sharers who might otherwise have been inclined to seek 
too many changes of scene. 

About 1613, Charles Massye, for many years an actor- 
sharer in the Admiral's Men, wrote to Edward Alleyn to 
ask for a loan. In the course of his letter he refers to the 
" composisions betwene oure compenye that if anyone give 
over wth. consent of his fellowes he is to receve three 

"See C. W. Wallace, Globe Theatre Apparel, privately printed, 
London, 1909, and Mrs. Stopes, Shakesp. Jahrbuch, xlvt, p. 94. 
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score and ten povnds (antony Jefes hath had so much) 
if any dye his widow or frends whom he appoynts it tow 
reseve fyfte povnds (mrs. pavie and mrs. towne hath had 
the lyke)." 43 Obviously the retiring allowances men- 
tioned in this document represent the value of the actor- 
sharer's part in the stock of Massye's company in 1613. 
It will be worth our while to postpone for a moment the 
few remaining points to be made in connection with the 
devices for stabilizing company organization, in order to 
see how these figures compare with what may be termed 
the selling or retiring value of stock-shares in other com- 
panies. 44 As might be expected, those of travelling com- 
panies were worth less than those of the London organiza- 
tions. Thus Richard Jones, then a member of Worcester's 
Men, 45 sold to Edward Alleyn in 1589 his share of "play- 
ing apparalles, playebookes, Instrumentes, and all other 
commodities whatsoever," for the sum of 37 li. 10 s. 46 On 
the other hand, it appears that stock-shares in Queen Anne's 
Men at the Red Bull before 1623 were worth somewhat 
more than those in Massye's company; for the widow of 
Thomas Greene, in suing for the amount due her from the 
stock of the Queen's Men, states that the widow of G-eorge 
Pulham, a half-sharer in the company, had received 40 
li. 47 Even so, stock-shares in Massye's company by 1613 
had considerably risen in value since 1602, when Robert 
Shaw and Richard Jones, both full sharers, retired from 
the Admiral's Men with an allowance of 50 li. for the two 
men. 48 Another bit of evidence would seem to indicate 

"See Hens. Papers, p. 64. 

"Not to be confused with the annual income of company shares, 
which will be discussed below. 

"A provincial company until 1602 (Murray, I, p. 52). 

48 Warner, Cat. M88. Dulwich Coll., p. 2 ; Murray, n, p. 121. 

" See the Greenstreet Paper®, in Fleay, Stage, p. 280. 

* B. D., i, p. 82, ii, p. 309. It is possible that Shaw and Jones got 
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that Edward Alleyn in 1605 considered his share in the 
stock of this company as worth 100' li. — a somewhat 
optimistic estimate. 49 

Nothing has hitherto been written concerning the value 
of stock-shares in Shakspere's company, but there is good 
reason to believe that on his retirement from the company 
about 1614 Shakspere collected for his whole share in the 
stock the sum of 100 li. This statement I base upon a 
clause in the will of Alexander Cook, a colleague of Shak- 
spere and a one-time apprentice of Hemings. The will is 
dated January 3, 1613 and it calls upon " my master 
Hemings, Mr. Oundell & Mr. Francis Oaper " to see " the 
some of Fiftye pounds . . . which is in the hands of my 
fellowes as my share of the stock . . . safelye put into 
Grocers Hall for the use and bringinge up of my poor 
Orphants." 50 Cook in all probability held only a half 

a part of their allowance in goods, for Shaw sold to Worcester's Men 
a few months later four cloaks of the value of 16 li. (H. D., I, p. 164. 
See above, note 37). In May and July, 1598, Martin Slater, who 
had left the Admiral's Men in the preceding year, collected 8 li. from 
the company, probably in settlement of a debt representing part of 
the value of his share in the stock, for which he had threatened to 
sue (E. D., I, pp. 54, 73, 28; n, p. 311). 

"In view of Massye's figures in 1613. In a list of his resources 
noted on the back of a letter sent to him by the man from whom he 
purchased Dulwich Manor, Alleyn noted among others " my share of 
apparel," 100 li. (Warner, op. cit., p. xxiii, supplies the date). I 
believe this must refer to Alleyn's share in the stock of the Admiral's 
Men, though Murray thinks that Alleyn's connection with the com- 
pany ceased in 1604, when he and Juby were paid for a court per- 
formance of the company (see Murray, n, pp. 136-7). The fact that 
no further appearance of Alleyn's is actually recorded does not 
necessarily mean that he dropped out of the company in 1604, and I 
know of no other organization in which Alleyn could have had a 
" share of apparel " in 1605. 

10 For the will, see Malone, m, p. 482. Malone and Chalmers have 
nothing to say concerning this item. 
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share in the company; 51 Shakspere, a full sharer, would 
therefore have been entitled to 100 li. on his retirement 
from the company. 52 

The document last quoted suggests that contractual obli- 
gations and forfeiture penalties after all were not the 
only bonds between the players. Shakspere' s company in 
particular was able to maintain a strong and permanent 
organization because its members were bound to one an- 
other by the ties of devoted personal friendship. Many of 
them in their wills left memorial rings or other gifts to 
their colleagues ; their business manager, as we have seen, 
served as trustee for the estate of more than one of his 
departed comrades;, and many of the other members of 
the company rendered similar offices of friendship to their 
fellows, or in turn requested them in their wills. 53 

a The phrase " my master Hemings," taken together with similar 
expressions elsewhere (cf. notes 56-62, below) indicates that Cook had 
been Hemings's acting apprentice, and he must have been a young 
man at the time of his death. He would hardly have been admitted 
to a full share so early in his career (cf. note 64, below) . Chalmers 
states thaJt Cook " represented the lighter females of Shakespeare's 
dramas" (Malone, in, p. 481). Augustine Phillipps in his will left 
5 li. each to his executors, Hemings, Richard Burbage, and Thomas 
Slye; "thirty shillings in gold" to his " fellowes," Shakspere, 
Condell, and Beeston; and twenty shillings each to Cook, Tooley, 
and Cowley (Malone, ni, p. 472). 

a The evidence here collected indicates that Greene in his Groats- 
worth of Wit (1596) exaggerated the value of company stock. Greene 
gives an account of his meeting with a player who had the appear- 
ance of " a gentleman of great living " and the bearing of " a sub- 
stantial man." In the course of the ensuing conversation between 
the two, the player remarks that his " very share in playing apparel 
would not be sold for two hundred pounds " (Grosart's Greene, ra, 
p. 131). Greene's poverty doubtless led him to exaggerate the pros- 
perity of the actors. Lee (Life, p. 298) accepts the statement at its 
face value. According to the statement of the Lady Elizabeth's Men 
in 1615 their total stock was sold that year for only 400 li. (Hens. 
Papers, p. 89). 

"Oondell was executor of Underwood's will, and in turn made 
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iSimilar friendships must have existed among the mem- 
bers of other companies, though the documentary evidence 
thereof he lacking. We do know at least that the Ad- 
miral's Men, for example, did not deny themselves the 
opportunity to cultivate each other's acquaintance under 
pleasant circumstances. If to know jointly the grateful 
Elysium of good venison and the cups that cheer be an 
aid to friendship, the Admiral's Men must have become 
firm friends in the course of time. On at least eight 
different occasions between 1594 and 1602, when the cur- 
rent funds of the company were too low to be drawn upon, 
they did not disdain to borrow from Henslowe the neces- 
sary Wherewithal to purchase " good cheare " at the Mer- 
maid or the Sun in New Fish Street when they were " at 
owre agrement " or " at the Readynge " of a new play, or 
the celebration of a successful first performance. 54 With 

Hemings his trustee. Augustine Phillipps appointed Hemdngs, Bur- 
bage, and Slye his overseers. Condell and Richard Burbage served 
as executors of the estate of Tooley (Malone, in, p. 470; Collier's 
Aotors, pp. 146, 243). 

"B. D., I, p. 148, Sept. 21, 1601: "Layd owt for the company . . . 
for ower metynge at the Tavern when we did eatte ower vensone the 
some of" 3 li. 12 s. 9 d., — a good round sum for those days! 

Ibid., I, p. 83, Jan. 8, 1597: "Lent vnto the company when they 
fyrst played dido at nyght," — 30 s. 

Ibid., i, p. 85, March 20, 1598 : " Lent . . . vnto the company for 
to spend at the Readynge of that boocke [Ohettle, Dekker, and Bray- 
ton's Famous Wars of Henry J] at the sonne in new fyshstreat " 
—5 s. 

Ibid., I, p. 85, March 25, 1598: "Layd owt at the sarnie tyme 
[-when the company was reading Chettle, Dekker, Wilson, and 
Drayton's Sari Godwin] at the tavarne in fyshstreate for good 
cheare " — 5 s. 

Ibid., I, p. 179, August 21, 1602 : " Layd owt for the company at 
the mernrayd when we weare at owre a grement . . . the some 
of " 9 s. 

Ibid., i, p. 166, May 16, 1602: "Layd owt for the companye when 
they Read the playe of Jeffa for wine at the tavern " — 2 s. 

On two occasions in 1594 Henslowe also lent the company another 
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Dekker or Ben Jonson to assist Edward Alleyn in presid- 
ing at such a meeting, the Admiral's Men (as well as the 
poets and actors of Shakspere's company) must have heard 
nimble words spoken and seen great deeds done at the 
Mermaid. 55 

The hirelings of the companies and the apprentices of 
the actor-sharers were probably not admitted to these 
merry meetings, except as they might be called in to have 
a small part entrusted to them at a first reading. We may 
note in this connection that the companies strengthened 
their organizations from time to time by promoting the 
best of their apprentices and hirelings to shareholdership. 
Alexander Cook was so promoted after serving his appren- 
ticeship under Hemings. 58 Amongst Cook's junior col- 
leagues were Samuel Gilburne and Christopher Beeston, 
remembered respectively as "my late apprentice" and 
'"my servant" in the will of Augustine Phillipps. 5r 
Similarly, Nicholas Tooley, another sharer in Shakspere's 
company, refers in his will to " my late master, Kichard 
Burbage." 58 In the Henslowe companies similar condi- 
tions prevailed. Charles Massye and Samuel Bowley were 
hirelings in 1598, but had become sharers by 1600. 59 

16 s. 8 d. " for drinckinge " and " for drinckinge with the Jentelle- 
men." Ibid., I, p. 198. 

™ The Admiral's Men and the playwrights of Shakspere's company 
were not the only members of the profession who occasionally looked 
upon the wine when it was red. " Drink must clap up the bargain " 
say Sir Oliver Owlet's Men in Histrio-Mastix, upon concluding a bit 
of professional business, and the poet Posthaste interrupts one of 
his effusions in characteristic fashion: 

And now my Marsters in this bravadoe 
I can read no more without Oanadoe. 

(Simpson, School of Shakspere, n, pp. 23, 33.) 

°° See notes 50-51. " Malone, m, p. 472. 

"Ibid., in, p. 485. "H. D., I, p. 204; n, 101. 
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Thomas Heywood became a hireling in 1598 and a sharer 
by 1602, and Nathan Field was similarly advanced. 60 
And I have shown elsewhere that another playwright, Ben 
Jonson's " man," Richard Brome, was in all probability 
Jonson's acting-apprentice in 1614 and a sharer in the 
Lady Elizabeth's Men as early as 1628. 61 The hirelings 
in their time played many unimportant parts, but no 
company could succeed without them. By holding out to 
them the prospect of advancement 62 the actor-sharers were 
able to keep them at their work at low wages ; incidentally 
the companies could readily strengthen their organization 
by an infusion of new blood as the need arose. 

Still another aspect of the internal organization of the 
companies is worthy of more than the passing notice we 
have already given it. It has to do with the distribution 
of company shares. Jonson in The Poetaster 62 implies 
that young actors were sometimes admitted into the com- 
panies as quarter-sharers, — that is to say, they received 
one-quarter of one of the eight to twelve whole shares 63 

*°H. D., I, p. 204; II, pp. 284-5; Murray, I, pp. 185-6. 

61 See chapter vi of my dissertation. 

82 Captain Tucca in Jonson's Poetaster knew all about the hopes 
and aspirations of young hirelings. His boys, the Pyrgi, do several 
bits of successful play-acting to help the Captain to certain much- 
needed loans, and their grateful master gives them the proper encour- 
agement. " Sir, thou shalt have -a quarter share, be resolute," he 
says in Act m, Scene i. As the Captain . grows more enthusiastic 
the boys fare better still. " Boy, you can have but half a share 
now," he remarks in Act I, Scene i, the - implication being that it 
will not be long before the lad will be ready for a whole share. A 
little later in the same scene he addresses the lads as " fellow- 
sharers." See also Dekker, in The Wonderful Teare, Grosart, I, p. 
201 : " The worst players Boy stood upon his good parts, swearing 
(tragical . . . oathes that how vilainously soeuer he randed he would 
... be halfe a sharer (at least) at home or else strowle . . . with 
some notorious wicked floundring company abroad." 

"Fleay {Stage, p. 143) states that "the prefix 'Mr.' [in tihe lists 
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into which the company's part of the total daily receipts 
was usually divided. Hamlet was not contented with the 
" half a share " which Horatio jestingly suggested as a 
proper compensation for him, 64 — but Alexander Cook, as 
we have seen, was probably less pretentious than the 
Prince of Denmark. Allusions to half-sharers are plenti- 
ful, and I believe that a half share was the usual com- 
pensation allowed to young actors of promise who had not 
yet reached the height of their powers. 65 The amount of 

of actors given in royal licenses or treasury warrants for court per- 
formances] indicates a sharer." It is certainly unlikely that mere 
hirelings would have been named in such documents. On the other 
hand both Fleay (p. 189) and Greg {H. D., ir, p. 103) point out 
that the title prefixed to a name in the list of chief actors in the 
play-books does not necessarily indicate a sharer. Royal licenses 
and patents, therefore, offer the most reliable indication as to the 
number of actor-sharers in the companies, though the lists in these 
documents are often incomplete. The lists of signatures accompany- 
ing acknowledgments of indebtedness on the part of Henslowe's 
companies, settle the question for these organizations. The number 
of sharers ranges between five (Leicester's Men, in 1574) and fourteen 
(the Palsgrave's Men, 1611; Malone 8oc. Coll., I, p. 262 ff.). The 
King's Men had thirteen sharers in 1625, but apparently only nine 
in 1635 (Halliwell-P., I, p. 313). The patent of Prince Henry's Men 
in 1606 names eight sharers; in 1609 they had at least nine (Malone 
Soo. Coll., I, p. 268). The Admiral's Men in 1597 had ten sharers, 
and the same number of sharers represented the Queen's Men at the 
coronation procession of James I in 1603 (Murray, I, p. 186). This 
number is the one which recurs most frequently, and it may be taken 
as a fair average. The complement of apprentices, hirelings, and 
tuttendamts attached to most of the companies was generally about 
equal in number to the sharers. See Chapter vt of my dissertation, 
and, for the number of actors in the travelling companies, Modern 
Philology, January, 1920. 
"Hamlet, in, ii, 291: 

Bam. Would not this . . . get me a fellowship in a cry of 
players, sir? 

Ear. Half a share. 

Ham. A whole one, I . . . 
"Simpson, Shakespeare's England, n, p. 244, takes too literally 

10 
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annual income a half-sharer might look forward to, we 
shall consider presently. Meanwhile it should be noted 
that some of the companies provided still another interme- 
diate step for men further along the road to professional 
eminence. Such men were ranked as " three-quarter 
sharers." 66 The " master-sharers," 6T finally, — the five or 
six mature men who stood at the head of each company 
" in equal ffellowshippe " (as did the five incorporators of 
the Duke of York's Men in 1609) 68 — enjoyed a full share 
each, and it is unlikely that anyone had more — not even 
the great Richard Burbage or Edward Alleyn. 69 Thomas 
Greene, the most popular actor of the Red Bull Company 
about 1620, 70 is described in the Baskerville suit as " one 
of the principall and cheif persons of the said Companie, 
and a full adventurer, storer, and sharer of in and amongst 
them." 71 If anyone in the company might have been 

Dekker's allusion in Lmthome and Candlelight (Grosart, ni,p. 241) 
to " an undeserving plaier for halfe a share." I cannot see that this 
implies that half-sharera were generally poor actors. A more reason- 
able interpretation would be that Dekker was thinking oi a half- 
sharer who was not worthy of his place. That the half-sharers were 
ambitious to become whole sharers is only natural. The Hamlet 
passage referred to above is paralleled by one in the fourth act of 
Histrio-Mastix : 

Half a share, half a shirt. A comedian — 

A whole share or turn Camelion. 

M " The threequarters sharers advauncinge them selves to whole 

shares " Henslowe Papers, p. 88. Collier, Annals, ed. 1831, 

II, p. 429, cites The Owl and the Nightingale (1604): "The Ant 
began to stalk like a three-quarter sharer." 

"See Histrio-Mastix, Act v, line 80: "You that are master- 
sharers must provide you upon your own purses" (Collier). 

"See above, note 42. 

M It should be remembered that these men profited heavily as 
housekeepers. See note 72, below. 

™ Greene's Tu Quoque was named for him. 

™ Fleay, Stage, p. 280. 
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entitled to more than one share, he would have been the 
man — but he was simply a " full sharer " and nothing 



™ It must be admitted that Dekker, in the Lanthorne and Candle- 
light passage referred to in note 65, speaks also of " a whole sharer 
and a halfe." While it is not impossible that Bekker may be refer- 
ring here to company shares only, and that some few actors may 
actually have held more than a whole share in their company, it 
should be said that the present passage, and possibly one other, are 
the only ones which admit of such an interpretation, — that is, if one 
chooses to ignore the better evidence of the Baskerville case and the 
agreement of the Duke of York's Men. Before disposing of the 
Dekker passage, I may say a word concerning the other. It is a very 
puzzling remark made in the course of a letter dated 1592 and 
written by the actor Richard Jones to Edward Alleyn. Jones asks 
for a loan to enable him to get his clothes out of pawn for an acting 
trip "beyond the seas wt. mr. browne and the company but not by 
his meanes for he is put to half a shaer and to stay hear, for they 
ar all against his goinge" {Hens. Papers, p. 33, n. 4). Greg as well 
as (John (Shakespeare in Germany, p. xxxii) confess their inability 
to make anything out of this statement, and I am convinced that 
Murray (I, pp. 50-51) explains it incorrectly. He says the words 
"probably mean that those of the company who did not intend 
going abroad objected to Robert Browne, in all likelihood their head 
player, leaving them, and reduced his part in their profits to half a 
share so that he might not have the means to fit out a company for 
abroad." There is no evidence whatsoever to show that any company 
had the right to confiscate the property of its members by reducing 
their earnings from a whole share to a half share; moreover, a com- 
pany seeking to keep one of its members from leaving it, would 
hardly cut down his income as an inducement for him to stay. It 
is just possible that the passage may be read as follows : " for he is 
put to (half a shaer) and to stay hear," — that is, given an addi- 
tional half share to induce Mm to stay. The passage is too obscure, 
however, to count as evidence against the view that no actor held 
more than a full share in the company. — As regards Dekker's " Whole 
sharer and a half," such a person might well have been an actor 
who held a whole share in his company and a half share in the 
theatre in which he acted. This was about the situation of Swans- 
ton, one of the claimants in the 1635 Share Papers, who was a whole 
sharer in his company, and held a one-third share in the Blackfriars 
(Halliwell-P., I, p. 314). Simpson (Shakesp. England, n, p. 244) 
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It is misleading, therefore, to speak of Richard Bur- 
bage as " the star of Shakespeare's troupe," as Professor 
Adams does, 73 unless we are careful to use the term with- 
out its present connotations. A system of organization so 
democratic in its distribution of responsibilities, oppor- 
tunities, and rewards, did not lend itself to the stultifying 
influences of the " star " system. Professor Baker and 
Professor Brander Matthews in recent years have empha- 
sized the influence exerted upon Shakspere the playwright 
by his intimate knowledge of the men for whom his work 

regards a whole share as "the market scale of wages." I must 
again refer to the case of Greene and the Duke of York's Men in 
support of my view that a whole share went only to the leading 
actors. Simpson calls attention to the fact that Dawes, in the con- 
tract discussed above (see note 35) bound himself to play "at the 
rate of one whole share according to the cusitome of players." But 
Dawes, as we have seen, was an actor of some prominence; a whole 
share for him would therefore have been quite in accord with " the 
custom of players." — In this connection it is necessary to refer once 
more to the multiplicity of "shares" enjoyed by certain actor- 
sharers who were also housekeepers. (See note 40.) Much con- 
fusion has resulted from the fact that Elizubthan documents — like 
many writers on Elizabethan topics — fail to distinguish between the 
two kinds of sharers. Of course one could hardly expect the docu- 
ments to do so. Thus Theodox Elze was misled by certain allusions 
to Richard Burbage in John Gee's anti-Jesuit tract called New 
Shreds of the Old Snare (London, 1624, p. 21) : "Who can tell how 
many sharers there are that must take part of that which is paid? 
Wherein I hope that these two Jesuits .... have a treble or quad- 
ruple share each of them, as being the principal! overruling Masters. 
Would any man thinke that Burbage should be content with a 
single shaire, who was the flower and life of his company, the Load- 
stone of the Auditory and the Eoscius of the Stage ? " ( see Shakesp. 
Jahrbuch, ni, p. 315). On the basis of this remark, which probably 
alludes to Burbage's proprietary holdings rather than to his com- 
pany share, Elze proceeds to assign to Burbage two shares in the 
company, one to Shakspere, and one-half each to Hemings, Condell, 
Phillips, and Kemp — a conjecture which is far from representing 
the facts. 
** Shakesperean Playhouses, p. 199. 
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was written, and there can be no doubt that in working 
out some of his greatest characters he must have remem- 
bered that Burbage was to act them. But the Shaksperian 
muse was not of that sorry sort which produces made-to- 
order garments to fit the tastes and idiosyncrasies of a 
single star. Far from being one-man plays, his dramas 
were written for a great company of actors ; and what is 
true of Shakspere holds good also of the Elizabethan 
drama in general. Its breadth and variety may be ascribed 
in no slight degree to the fact that the organization of the 
dramatic companies provided the great poets of a great 
age with ample facilities for the interpretation of many 
characters and many phases of life. And Richard Bur- 
bage, I imagine, would have had little inclination to 
surrender his place among his peers for the artificial and 
idolatrous solitude of modern starhood. 

"We have yet to look into the financial status of the 
actor-sharers. Before we do so it will be well to notice 
how the dramatic companies toward the close of our period 
gradually lost their powers of self-determination, and how 
the ground was prepared for the coming of the star- 
system and theatrical monopoly with the Restoration. 
Maas mistakenly assumed that the general business organ- 
ization of the dramatic companies and the " duties and 
rights " of their managers in particular " are best illus- 
trated by the several contracts of D'Avenant," 74 who, 
with Thomas Killigrew, shared the monopoly of the Re- 

'* Op. tit., p. 253. " Wir diirfen annehmen," says Maas, " dass im 
wesenitlichen diese Verhaltnisse fur Theatertruppen vor 1642 normal 
waren, vielleicht mit Ausnahme der Konigsgesellschaft und der ganz 
unbekannten Truppen dritten Ranges." It will appear from what 
has already been said and from the material to follow, that not only 
the organization of the King's Men but that of every other Eliza- 
bethan company of which we know anything, differed decidedly from 
that of the two Restoration companies. 
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storation theatre. To show the striking differences in the 
status of the dramatic companies before and after the 
Restoration, I may summarize the points thus far made 
concerning Elizabethan company activities and organiza- 
tion. We have seen, in the first place, that the companies, 
and not the housekeepers, were in charge of productions. 
Furthermore, the Elizabethan companies were democratic. 
They made their own rules and elected their own officers, 
and each one of the leading actor-sharers probably had some 
special " place and charge " in the general management of 
company affairs. Again, while the younger actors had to 
be content with quarter and half shares, the evidence indi- 
cates that the leading actors shared equally in the profits. 
These conditions were generally reversed after the Restor- 
ation. D'Avenant and Killigrew built their own theatres, 
wrote their own plays, and they — instead of the companies 
— had complete control over productions. D'Avenant, 
however, soon appointed Thomas Betterton his deputy 
manager, and this great actor by virtue of his several 
offices came to exercise singly all the powers and preroga- 
tives which in the days of Shakspere belonged to the 
company as a whole. To him belongs the somewhat ques- 
tionable honor of initiating the new order of things. 

The powers made over by D'Avenant to his successor 
were very great; the rights of the company correspond- 
ingly small. At D'Avenant and Killigrew's new theatres 
the total receipts of one portion of the house no longer 
went to the companies, to be shared among their members. 
The total receipts of D'Avenant's new playhouse in Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields were divided into fifteen shares ; of these, 
five went to the company and the rest to D'Avenant. The 
contract between him and his company 75 explains that 

15 For which see Malone, in, pp. 259-262. The quotations which 
follow are from this contract. 
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D'Avenant is to apply two of his shares " towards house- 
rent, building, making of frames for scenes," and one to 
the " provision of habitts, properties and scenes." His 
remaining seven shares went to him to enable him " to 
maintene all the women that are to perf orme 76 . . . and 
in consideration of erectinge and establishinge [the] com- 
panie." The contract further empowered him to appoint 
" the wardrobe keeper and all necessary persons as he . . . 
shall think fitt, and the sallary to be defrayed at the pub- 
lique charge." 77 To D'Avenant and Killigrew, further- 
more, and not to the companies, went the royal payments 
for court performances. 78 And D'Avenant's actors, fin- 
ally, signed a contract by which they specifically recog- 
nized " that the said Sir William D'Avenant alone shall 
be [their] Master and Superior" and that " when any 
sharer amongst the actors shall die, the said Sir "William 
DAvenant shall appoint his successor," 79 — a far cry 
indeed from the days when Beeston was elected business 
manager by Queen Ann's Men because they regarded him 
as the " thriving man of ability and means " best fitted 
for the task of looking after the company's finances. For 
it must be remembered that D'Avenant and Tom Killi- 
grew, far from being chosen by the actors from their own 
number, were directly appointed by Charles II in reward 
for former services. Under the new regime the impor- 
tance of the companies as such was reduced to infinitesimal 
proportions, and the actors soon became mere paid em- 
ployees of the manager. 

" Whose employment, of course, was entirely in his charge. 

" *Ehe company had only the right to appoint " hialf the number of 
doorkeepers." 

** In 1667 warrants for 1010 li. were made out in favor of D'Ave- 
nant and Killigrew (Chalmers, Apology, p. 530, and note). 

" Henslowe in his palmiest days could never have dreamt of exer- 
cising such power as did these Restoration managers. 
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This interesting change from company control and inde- 
pendence to subservient acknowledgment of a " Master 
and Superior " has never been adequately noticed, for the 
simple reason that the business organization of the Eliza- 
bethan dramatic companies has not received the attention 
it deserves. It should be said, however, that the change 
was not so revolutionary as would appear at first sight. 
Indeed, there was much foreshadowing of coming events 
in the theatrical conditions prevailing during the decade 
before the closing of the theatres. The greatest encroach- 
ment upon the ancient privileges of the companies made 
in Restoration times was, of course, the abrogation of their 
right to direct their own affairs and the appointment of 
company managers by the king. In making these appoint- 
ments, however, Charles II was following a precedent 
rather than establishing one. The patent granted to 
D'Avenant by Charles I in 1639, though it did not become 
effective, 80 invested him with power not merely to build a 
playhouse but also " to entertain, govern, privilege and 
keep such and so many players " as " the said William 
D'Avenant shall think fit and approve." 81 And the royal 
patent distinctly enjoins D'Avenant's prospective com- 
pany to " obey the said Mr. Davenant, and follow his 
orders and directions." 82 The language of this document 
clearly indicates that the days of company independence 
had begun to wane before the close of the theatres, and 

M Because of the uncertainties of the time. 

"Malone, in, p. 95. 

"There is every reason to believe that the company D'Avenant 
intended to raise in 1639 was to have been a company of men. Two 
years earlier Beeston had been ordered to form and govern a com- 
pany of children, "The King and Queen's Young Company." Since 
D'Avenant's project did not materialize, he was given Beeston's 
place in 1640, when Beeaton had fallen into disfavor. See Malone, 
m, p. 240; Murray, I, p. 370. 
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there is other evidence to the same effect. It is clear that 
the royal patronage extended to the London dramatic com- 
panies became increasingly valuable financially' as the 
years went on, 83 but it was offset by a growing amount of 
royal control, which was in the end to result in the sup- 
planting of the free theatre by a royal monopoly. 84 Soon 
after the accession of James I all the permanent London 
companies were taken under the patronage of some mem- 
ber of the royal family, 85 and these patrons, unlike the 
noblemen whom they superseded, were not content with 
exercising a mere nominal supervision. Not only through 
the ever-increasing activities of his Master of the Revels, 
who censored the plays, but also through his Lord Cham- 
berlain, who came to be regularly called upon to settle 
theatrical disputes and questions of policy, did the king 
and the royal family undertake to exact the price of their 
patronage. Thus the important 1635 sharing dispute be- 
tween the actor-sharers and housekeepers of the Globe and 
Blackfriars was settled not in the courts but by the decision 
of Pembroke, the Lord Chamberlain. 86 The latter took it 
upon himself also to issue various orders protecting the 
companies in the possession of their stock of plays, 87 and 

M See note 27. 

"Miss Cildensleeve and other writers on the government regu- 
lation of the theatres during this period (see, for example, Camb. 
Sist. Eng. Lit., vi, p. 246) have been content to note the increased 
activities of the censorship under the Revels Office, witnout exam- 
ining the effect of the increased royal control over the companies in 
other directions. 

"A statute of 1604 forbade the licensing of players under the 
patronage of nobles (Fleay, Stage, p. 206). See note 27. 

w As early as 1612 the Chamberlain of the Queen's household was 
called upon to settle the Baskerville case out of court (Fleay, p. 281 ) . 

OT In 1639 the Lord Chamberlain warned " all masters and gov- 
ernors of playhouses " not to appropriate plays owned by the King 
and Queen's Young Company at the Cockpit (Malone, ill, pp. 
159-60). 
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otherwise mediating between them. 88 From the exercise 
of general control of this sort to the actual appointment of 
company managers by the crown was but a short step, and 
the powers granted to Beeston 89 and D'Avenant in 1637 
and 1639 approximated those of D'Avenant and Killigrew 
after the Restoration. 

The preliminary steps toward the monopoly of 1660, 
however, in so far as they may be recognized in this Pre- 
Restoration interference with uompany privileges, cannot 
be traced to a date earlier than 1637, nor should it be 
assumed that all company managers were appointed by the 
Chamberlain at that time. That such appointments were 
something of a novelty, and that the actors resented the 
encroachment upon their rights, appears from the fact that 
Richard Heton, one of the sewers of her majesty's cham- 
ber and the chief housekeeper of the Salisbury Court 
Theatre, between 1637 and 1639 pleaded constantly but 
apparently in vain that he be made " governor " of the 
Queen's Company at that playhouse, with privileges and 
powers like those granted to D'Avenant. Heton points 
out that if the company " should continew at libertie as 
they now are, and have power to take her Mts. service 
alonge wth. them," they are likely to " exact any new 
imposicons upon the housekeepers at their pleasure." He 
would have it understood, however, that he is actuated 
mainly by an unselfish desire to make the service of the 
Queen's Men more acceptable to her by strengthening the 
company, and he concludes that " the setting of the service 
and Company upon condicons certaine and of a Jcnowne 

"In 1633 the King's Men were given permission to drafit actors 
from any other company at their own discretion to fill vacancies in 
their ranks (Mrs. Stopes, Shakesp. Jahrbuch, xlvt, p. 103). 

*• See note 82. 
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governor would be the occasion to avoid many differences 
and disturbances." 90 

From his point of view it doubtless would have done so. 
Perhaps some sort of concentration of power would have 
been necessary in any case to meet the new requirements 
of the Restoration theatre; indeed there are indications 
that before the close of our period the companies upon 
their own initiative were putting by some of their old 
methods. 91 It is clear, however, tbat the abrogation of 

■ See the documents collected by Peter Cunningham in the Shakes. 
Soo. Papers, 1849, pp. 95 ff. Heton asks that " the power for elect- 
ing her Mts. Company of Comedians be graunted only to my selfe 
that I may alwaies have a Company in readiness at Salisbarry Cort 
for her Mts. service," — 'ami also that "such of the company as will 
not be ordered and governed by me as of their governor or shall not 
be by the Mr. of his Mts. Revells and myselfe, I may have power to 
discharge from the company." 

"It is interesting to note that after the death of Shakspere the 
sharp competition between the companies of earlier days appears to 
have moderated to some extent. Malone states that " soon after his 
[Shakspere's] death, four of the principal companies then subsisting 
made a union, and were afterwards called The United Companies, 
but I know not precisely in what this union consisted" (ni, p. 224). 
He thinks it arose from " a penury of actors," and that " the man- 
agers contracted to permit their performers in each house occasion- 
allly to assist their brethren in the other theatres in the repre- 
sentation of plays." I have been unable, however, to find any evi- 
dence pointing to "a penury of actors." It is clear, however, that 
the actors of two companies occasionally gave a special performance 
of some one play. So, for example, Field's Amends for Ladies was 
acted "both by the Prince's Servants and the Lady Elizabeths" 
sometime before 1618. Again, in 1618 Hemings bought a Lenten 
dispensation " in the name of the four companys " ( compare note 
23). Sir Henry Herbert continues to speak of "the four com- 
panies" jointly in such a way as to indicate that some sort of 
working agreement may have existed between them. In the last 
decades of our period we do not hear of such another " ciuill warre 
. . . betweene players" as Dekker prophesied in The Rouen's Al- 
manacke in 1609 (Grosart, rv, p. 210). On the other hand, their 
agreement, whatever it may have been, did not prevent the usual 
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company rights by Charles I was one of the important 
steps leading to theatrical monopoly under the Merry 
Monarch. 

A word remains to be said upon a subject which must 
have been of very immediate interest to the dramatic com- 
panies in their own day — the financial status of the indi- 
vidual actor-sharer. In a discussion, elsewhere, of Shake- 
spere's income, I have presented the evidence which leads 
me to believe that the average earnings of actor-sharers 
did not exceed 100 li. a year, with an additional 10 li. of 
" cort monny," — that is to say, some $3,500 to $5,000 a 
year in our money. 92 It must be remembered that such 
incomes were enjoyed only by the actors who stood at the 
top of their profession. Their earnings were certainly sub- 
stantial, but by no means so great as has been generally sup- 
posed from their own day down to the present. The players' 
" damnable excessive gains " ° 3 aroused the envy of such 
of their own contemporaries as did not favor the quality 

stealing of plays. The Induction to The Malcontent (1605) alludes 
thereto; again, in 1627, the Red Bull company had to be officially 
restrained from performing Shakspere's plays (see notes 24 and 25) 
and similar orders were required as late as 1639 (see note 87). 

n See Studies m Philology, xv, pp. 83-87. The purchasing power 
of Elizabethan money was six or eight times greater than that of 
our day — before the war. The reference covers my discussion of Sir 
Sidney Lee's view on this point. I believe that the evidence does 
not warrant his estimate of 180 li. for the annual income of actor- 
sharers. 

93 See Henry Parrot's Laquei Ridiculosi or Springes for Woodcocks 
(1613), Epigram 131: 

Cotta's become a Player most men know 

And will no longer take such toyling paines, 

For heer's the spring (saith he) whence pleasures flow 

And brings them damnable excessiue games, 

That now are Cedars growne from shrubs & sprigs 

Since Greene's Tu Quoque and those Garlicke jigs. 

Compare Shaksp. Soc. Papers, 1844, p. 21. 
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and did not know of the heavy expenditures the actors had 

to meet. The author of the Return from Parnassus (part 

two) makes Kemp say to the hungry students who aspire 

to a career on the boards : " Be merry my lads, you have 

happened upon the most excellent vocation in the world 

for money : they come North and South to bring it to our 

playhouse," 94 — a view of things of such advertising value 

to the players that they would have been the last to refute 

it, even though it does not present the whole case. The 

students, naturally enough, grumble at the prosperity of 

the actors: 

England affords those glorious vagabonds 
That carried earst their fardels on their backes 
Coursers to ride on through the gazing streetes 
Scoping it in their glaring Satten sutes — 
And Pages to attend their maistarships. . . . K 

There is evidence to show that some of the actor-sharers did 
have pages to attend their masterships 96 and that some of 
them acquired substantial holdings of land and other 
property, 97 but it is worth while to glance at the other 

94 Act iv, Scene iii, ed. Macray, p. 139. 

"Act v, Scene i, p. 144. 

m Thomas Downton of the Admiral's Men in 1599 hired " a couen- 
ante servant ... for 11 yers ... & he to geue him viii s. a wecke 
as longe as they playe & after they lye stylle one fortnyght then to 
goue hime hallfe wages " (E. D., I, p. 40), and Gabriel Spencer, who 
later enjoyed the distinction of being killed by Ben Jonson, brick- 
layer, is known to have had "his mane bradshawe " (B. D., i, 
p. 79.) 

"Shakspere in his will disposed of some 375 li. in money, and 
much land (Neilson and Thorndike, The Facts About Shakespeare, 
p. 208) but he, of course, as playwright and housekeeper had sources 
of income not open to most actors. Augustine Phillipps and Thomas 
Pope, who were also housekeepers, left 120 li. and 350 li., respect- 
ively, and other valuable property (Malone, m, pp. 470, 506). 
Nicholas Tooley and Thomas Greene, who were not housekeepers, left 
220 and 300 li., respectively {Malone, in, p. 486; Fleay, Stage, 
p. 192). 
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side of the picture as shown in William Kowley's preface 
to A Fair Quarrel, a play in which he collaborated with 
Middleton : " This great world . . . indeed the players 
themselves have the least part of it, for I know few that 
have lands (which are a part of the world) and therefore 
no grounded men; but howsoever they serve, for mutes 
happily must wear good clothes for attendance; yet all 
have exits and all must be stript in the tiring-house (viz. 
the grave) for none must carry anything out of the 
stock." 98 Even so, it would be a mistake to assume with 
Miss Sheavyn that Elizabethan actors were " poorly paid " 
and " low in public esteem," 99 or to accept without reserve 
the bad character given the actors in contemporary docu- 
ments which emphasize their questionable conduct and 
loose living. 100 Sir Thomas Overbury's word on the sub- 
ject is to the point: " I value a worthy Actor by the cor- 
ruption of some few of the quality as I wold doe gold in 
the oore. I should not minde the drosse but the purity of 
the mettal." 101 Thomas Beywood, who knew and loved 
his fellows as few men did, expressed himself to the same 
effect. " Many amongst us," he writes, " I know to be 
of substance, of government, of sober lives and temperate 
carriages . . . and if amongst so many . . . there be any 
few degenerate from the rest in that good demeanor which 
is both requisite and expected at their hands, let me entreat 
you not to censure hardly of all for the misdeeds of 

"Bullen's Middleton, iv, p. 157. 

"Literary Profession in the Elizabethan Age, p. 93. 

100 See, for example, Gainsford's Rich Cabinet : " Player is a great 
spender and indeed may resemble strumpets who get thedr money 
filthily and spend it profusely" (Hazlitt, English Drama and Stage, 
p. 230), and Gosson, Plays Confuted, "Let them not looke to Hue by 
playes, the little thrift that followeth their greate gaine is a mani- 
fest token that God hath cursed it " (Hazlitt, p. 217) . 

101 Characters, ed. Rhnibault, p. 148. 
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Maas, in concluding his study of the dramatic 
companies, pays no attention to Heywood's plea. " Die 
meisten Mitglieder der Truppen," he writes, " scheinen 
leichtes Komodiantenblut gehaht zu haben." 103 It is not 
too much to say that something besides " leichtes Komo- 
diantenblut " must have flowed in the veins of the men 
who, as we have seen, bore a heavy share of the responsi- 
bility for the production of the Elizabethan drama. 

Alwin Thaler. 



102 "An Apology for Actors," Shakesp. Soc, 1841. 

103 Op. tit., p. 287. 



